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A MASS-OBSERVATION QUESTIONNAIRE ON 
HALLUCINATIONS 
By D. J. WEST ¥ 


In 1890, when the Society carried out a large-scale Census’ of Hallucina- 
tions, the investigators came to the surprising conclusion that ten per cent 
of those questioned had at some time in their lives experienced at least 
one hallucination not accounted for by illness, intoxication, or any of the 
commonly recognised causes. In other words it would seem that, contrary 
to popular belief, sporadic hallucinations were quite common to ordinary 
people in a normal state of health. This finding was of interest to psychical 
researchers, because it is among cases of hallucinations of the sane that 
al = 4° . 

whi must search for the so-called veridical experiences, those thoughts 


ich come to the mind from outside through the agency of telepathy or 
other paranormal processes. In fact, the Census investigators quoted 
n among their cases scores of examples of apparently paranormal 
ucinations. 
Circumstances have changed since 1890. There have been many 
ferences in the S.P.R. Journal to the fact that nowadays cases of 
aritions or other kinds of veridical hallucination are reported far less 
uently. It has been suggested that the increased tempo of life, and 
material preoccupations of the present age, are inimical to such 
eriences. 
e undertaken today, we would find as many people reporting 
ilucinations. : 


nitude of the 1890 Census, was intended to explore this question. 
Society were fortunate in securing the co-operation of ‘‘ Mass- 
1”, an organisation which has carried out many questionnaire 
It provides a national panel of voluntary helpers, who 


The question has been asked whether, if another Census 


The present investigation, while in no sense a repetition in kind or in 
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assist by answering and getting their friends to answer questionnaire forms 
sent to them by post. In this case all members of the panel were asked to 
answer the same questions as had been put in the 1890 Census. 

It is not suggested that this panel is a random selection from the whole 
population. Obviously people with leisure, intellectual inclinations, and 
an interest in social questions, will be in a majority. However, the 
previous Census was carried out among a substantially similar class o! 
people, so purely for comparative purposes the panel might be preferable 
to a random sample; but one must always bear in mind the possibility 
that, if the rather more stolid labouring classes had been proportionately 
represented, there might have been a reduction in the number of 
hallucinations reported. 

The average age of the people replying to the present questionnaire 
was very close to the 1890 figure. 

The questionnaire form as sent out to the panel is reproduced below : 


DIRECTIVE FOR OCTOBER/NOVEMBER, 1947 
Special Fob 
1. Have you ever, when believing yourself to be completely awake, hac 
a vivid impression of seeing or being touched by a living being or inanimate 
object, or of hearing a voice; which impression, so far as you coulc 
discover, was not due to any external physical cause? 
If you have had any hallucination, would you please answer the following 
questions and then describe the experience in your own way as fully as possible 
(2) Did the hallucination take the form of : 
i. Something seen 
ii. Something heard 
iii. Something touching you 
iv. Some other kind of experience. 


(6) If something was seen, was it a human figure? If so, was it someone 
you recognised? 


(c) If something was heard, was it a human voice? If so, did you 
recognise the voice? 

(d) If the hallucination took the form of the appearance or voice o 
someone known to you, did anything happen to this person about th 
time of your experience? 


(e) When did the experience occur?, How many months or years ago. 


(f) Have you had more than one hallucination? If so, how many 
If you have had more than one, please answer the questions separateh 
for each case. If you have had more than three, please describe only th 
last three that you can remember. , 

Fifty years ago a Census of Hallucinations was carried out by th 
Society of Psychical Research asking the questions above to a sampl 
that was apparently very similar to that of our present Panel. We ar 
now working with them in an attempt to bring this up to date. Th 
survey is of particular interest to us as the first comparative question tha 
we have been able to ask covering such a long period. 1s 
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Che question is not dissimilar to one that we asked about a year ago. 
in answering that, some of you described any personal experiences, 
ase repeat them in as much detail as possible. We are sorry about this 
tition but feel strongly that it is necessary. 

?lease answer this question on a separate piece of paper from the 
aainder of the Directive answers. It is MOST IMPORTANT that if 
1 have never had anything in the nature of an hallucination, you should 
| put your name or index number on a sheet of paper and write simply 
No”. The negative results of this survey are as important as the 
sitive ones. 

The results of this survey will be summarised by the Society for 
ychical Research and everybody who replies—even in the negative— 
l receive a copy of this summary. 

2. Will you please ask three of your friends at random this question 
1d get them to WRITE DOWN their replies, putting at the top of the 
et simply their sex, approximate age, and their occupation? 

Once again it is MOST IMPORTANT that negative replies should be 
1t in in exactly the same way as positive ones. 


[In the original Census, people were interviewed viva voce by collectors 
pointed for the purpose. Consequently doubtful matters could be 
alained directly and necessary details obtained on the spot. This 
estionnaire depended entirely on answers sent by post. The Mass- 
servation officials thought that the instructions were cledr enough for 
st people to follow without difficulty. In point of fact, although the 
jority of correspondents appeared to get the right idea, there were very 
my misunderstandings which detracted greatly from the accuracy of 
s result. It would seem from this exploratory investigation that an 
supplemented questionnaire is unsuitable for obtaining information 
out hallucinations, upon which topic many people’s ideas are confused 
d misconceptions are frequent.t 

The most important mistake which people made was in seeking only 
sitive replies. In spite of statements explaining that negative replies 
te equally important, one kept coming across such comments as: 
[he only person I could find who had had any experience of the kind 
s...etc.’’ Other people thought we were only interested in definitely 
Xernormal experiences, and returned accounts of séances, dreams, 
smonitions and the like, without reference to hallucinations. A few 
pple took a strong dislike to the word “hallucination ”, and regarded 
: question as almost insulting. = 
There were so many borderline cases that it proved a difficult matter 


ecide how many people had actually had an hallucination. Even . 


en the answer was definitely in the affirmative, the details supplied 
netimes cast doubt upon the matter. Some cases were clearly nothing 
re than dreams, fanciful imaginings, mental impressions or illusions. 
Ditrary decisions had to be made occasionally, but the rules laid down 
the previous Census were followed as far as possible. For instance, all 


‘These drawbacks are inherent in the method. They cast no reflection upon 
ss-Observation who conducted the inquiry with admirable care and 


_— 
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dreams and experiences when percipients were not fully awake, whet 
veridical or not, were excluded. So were any hallucinations result 
from drugs, anaesthetics, delirium or coma. Smells and inarticulate 


TaBLe [1 
Date of Investigation 1948 1890 
~ {OF Living persons. 130 615 
= (40°5%) (32°0% 
g. 
3 
3 « Of dead persons. 77-0%, 1 29 79°5%, 4 275 
5 (90%) * | (1439 
ae 
pS 
= 
pf 
3 | Unrecognised. 88 639 
2 (27-5%) (332% 
Incompletely developed appari- 13 158 
tions. (4:0%) (8-2%) 
= 7 a2 
Visions. (2:2%) (1-6%) 
Angels and religious phantasms. Z, 2%) (12% ) 
Grotesque, horrible or monstrous 14 39 
apparitions. (44%). (20%) 
Other kinds. 33 143 da 
ee (10:2%) (75%) 
Total number of experiences 321 roxd : 
sufficiently described for 
classification (100%) (100%) 


non-vocal sounds such as footsteps, if unaccompanied by visual or tactu: 
sensations, were not counted because it was considered likely that the 
had a purely physical explanation. Moods and emotions, feelings « 
“evil” and of “a presence ”’ were not regarded as hallucinations. Th 


his able assistance in listing and classifying the material from which the tab 
this paper were prepared. 


? We are greatly indebted to Mr J. Fraser Nicol, a member of the Socie ef 
a 


ree ios Nees 
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quently reported sensation of having lived through a situation before 
ie well-known illusion of déja vu) was also excluded. 

On this basis it was estimated that out of 1,519 who replied, about 217, 
14°3 per cent, had experienced one or more hallucinations. In the 1890 
nsus out of 17,000 people, 1,684 or 9-9 per cent had had hallucinations. 
We see at once that there is no evidence for the suggestion that the 
quency of hallucinations is declining. In fact the percentage is higher 
w than it was in 1890. This discrepancy is probably spurious, due 
ainly to the marked tendency to select positive answers. Another factor 
ay have tended to exaggerate the percentage in the present -instance : 
€ investigation being conducted entirely by correspondence, there was 
t the same opportunity to clear up doubtful points. The probability 
that many more borderland cases would have been rejected had further 
tails been forthcoming. Moreover, on looking through the cases a 
cond time, it seems that in the present count borderland cases were 
sated more leniently and included more readily than in the 1890 
vestigation. 

Apart from the high percentage of affirmative replies, there were other 
od reasons for concluding that people had not changed much in their 
bility to hallucinations. Consider the following table (I), in which 
e hallucinations are classified according to what is seen or felt. The 
ures of the present investigation are arranged side by side with those 
ym the old Census, and the close similarity is at once Apparent. In 
th cases most of the hallucinations took the form of a realistic human 
esence or phantasm. Of these, the majority were “seen” as human 
ures, although there were a good many that were only “heard” as 
ices. Contrary to what one might expect from the popular belief that 
antasms are spirits of the dead, the majority were of living people. 
mn-human phantoms, religious fantasies, and visions depicting complete 
snes were all quite rare. 


TasB_e II 


(Classification according to senses affected) 


} Visual * . No. of Cases 
mee | visuat | bined with | Auditory| ractite | “"ang” dectrbed fo 

: L - : SCTLDE Or 
— se ES tactile | pee 
5048 154 27 102 33 5 321 
mH | (48-0%) | (84%) |(G1-7%)|(20°3%)| (16%) | (200%) 
3 1053 222 493 137 17 1922 
89° | (54-89%) | (116%) |(25°6%)| (7°1%) | (09% | (100%) 
B- 


rding to the sense or senses affected. Smells and unaccompanied 
n-vocal noises do not figure in the table, because they were excluded 
1 the count. Again the similarity between the present percentages 


P Table II the hallucinations are classified differently, this time 
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and those in the 1890 Census is very great. Over half were mainly visu 
rather less than a third vocal. In only ten per cent of cases was more th 
one sense affected, that is the phantasms were usually either seen or hea 
but not both. One slight difference between the results of the t 
investigations was in the proportion of people who said they had h 
more than one hallucination. In 1890 it was 25-4 per cent, in 1948 
was 38-7 per cent. A possible factor contributing to this difference v 
that borderland cases were often of the multiple variety, and as the 18 
investigators had been rather more strict in excluding doubtful cas 
they might have rejected a higher proportion of multiple cases. 


Here is a fairly typical case taken from the replies : 
Female. Age 36. Laboratory steward. 

(a) Something seen. 

(6) A human figure, recognised. 

(c) — 

(d) No [correspondence with any particular event]. 
(e) [It took place] about five years [ago]. 

(f) No, not more than one [hallucination]. 


“The experience occurred about five years ago, and is the only o 
I have had which could be counted as a genuine hallucination, though 
have had various ‘ odd’ telepathic experiences. 

“I awoke sometime during the night, and felt that someone was ne 
me—lI think a slight movement, a breath or a rustle, may have wakeni 
me—and when I opened my eyes I saw a small woman leaning over r 
looking into my face. I sat up in bed in a fright, and she drew back a1 
walked quickly down to the foot of the bed, where she was hidden fro 
view. It was a moonlit night and light enough for me to see her. T 
odd thing was, that I knew quite certainly that the woman was my grandm 
though she did not look very much like my remembrance of her; h 
build, general shape and size and movement, were the same, but s! 
looked a good deal younger than she had done during the time I kne 
her. She had died a couple of years previously at the age of ninety, a1 
I had had no particular reason to remember her on that night. WV 
general impression was of a lively curiosity on her part, which would - 
in very well with her general attitude in life.” 

In this particular example, the phantom was associated with a de: 
woman, and consequently might be interpreted by some people as a spiu 
visitation, but this was not a feature of the majority of the cases. Poin 
to notice are that it was an isolated hallucination occurring spontaneous 
without any known cause or expectation, and recognised afterwards | 
the percipient as a subjective experience. These characteristics contra 
markedly with the hallucinations of psychosis, which are as a rule multip 
and in which the patient often lacks the insight to realise the subjecti 
nature of the experience, attributing it instead to some delusory extern 
cause, such as waves of wireless or telepathy acting from a distance. TI 
example quoted, in common with nearly all the hallucinations report 
by sane persons, lacks the personal element found in most psychot 
hallucinations. The phantom appears as something casual and unrelate 
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o the percipient’s personal life ; whereas in psychotics the hallucination 
3 usually a vehicle of delusory ideas or complexes characteristic of the 
ssychology of the individual patient. 

One fact which emerged very clearly from the figures was that there 
vas a marked difference between the sexes in respect of the frequency of 
eported hallucinations. Consider the following table (III). 


Tas_eE II]—1948 QUESTIONNAIRE 


Male Female | Unspecified Total 


No. of persons claiming to have 
had an hallucination. ries 138 7 217 


(112°92)| (97°08) 


No. of persons claiming not to] 655 487 6 S 
have had an hallucination. (614-08) | (527:92) eee SEE 
Total 27 625 167 1,519 


Of those persons who had not had an hallucination the majority were 


male. Of those who had had hallucinations there were nearly twice as 
many women as men. Statistically the difference is unquestionably 
significant. In the four main cells of the table the expected distribution 
of males and females is given in brackets. x? works out aty39-98 with one 
degree of freedom. The anti-chance odds exceed 109 to I. 

A precisely similar effect had been observed in the 1890 Census, as 


shown below (IV): 
Taste [V—18g0 CENSUS 


Male Female 
Positive replies 655 1,029 
Negative replies TET 7,599 


_ Again we see that of those who gave negative replies, males were in 
the majority, but of those who claimed hallucinations, females greatly 
exceeded males. This correlation with sex was further demonstrated by 
an analysis of those who replied that they had had more than one 


allucination : 


TABLE V 


Male | Female | Unspecified | Total 


‘0. of persons who said they had 
had only one hallucination 


o. of persons who said they had | 2, Fe : ; 84 
had morethanone hallucination 


‘Table V shows that whereas there were nearly twice as many females 
; males among those who had had only one hallucination, there were 


49 | 78 6 es 


ene 
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nearly three times as many among those who had had more than on 
Thus the sex bias towards females was significantly more marked wit 
those who had had multiple hallucinations than with those who ha 
experienced only one. Perhaps, after all, this is what one would expe 
from the common observation that women are more imaginative than met 

It is generally accepted that hallucinations such as are described in th 
questionnaire are subjective experiences, constructed in the mind of th 
person who sees them. The evidence for this view is fairly conclusiv 
but a consideration of the pros and cons is outside our present scopi 
Points to notice in favour of the subjectivity of the phantasms are thi 
usually only one individual is affected, and usually only one sense, eithe 
vision or hearing. Furthermore, there is among the phantasms ever 
gradation of realism from what are recognised immediately as ment: 
“‘ impressions ”’, through semi-exteriorised shadowy visions, to apparitior 
so life-like that the percipient can hardly believe he is not encounterin 
a real person. 

Strictly speaking, hallucinations come into the domain of psychic: 
research only when they convey information unknown to the percipien’ 
So far as is known this so-called veridical variety is in every respect th 
same as an ordinary hallucination, except that the ideas in the percipient’ 
mind which form the basis of the phantasms are obtained by paranormz 
cognition. 

In about eleven per cent of the cases reported, the percipients considere: 
that their experience corresponded with some external event, or in othe 
words was “ veridical”. Here is a typical example which came from 
housewife aged sixty-eight : 

‘‘ About twenty-five years ago, I was busy sweeping the hearth, whe: 
I distinctly heard my mother’s voice call my name. At the time she wa 
150 miles away from me. A few days afterwards I had news that a: 
aunt of mine had passed away, almost at the identical moment. So fat 
this is the only hallucination I have experienced.” 

In the 1890 Census an attempt was made to show that these veridica 
cases were too numerous to be accounted for by chance coincidence an 
other normal explanations. The arguments employed have since beer 
severely criticised, but that need not concern us here since the figure 
of the present investigation were too small to admit of any valid assessment 

The only feasible method of procedure in this investigation was t 
consider the cases individually. It was apparent from inspection that th 
most striking of the veridical cases were usually those most remote it 
time, or reported at second-hand. Doubtless this was due to unwittiny 
exaggeration, an effect which was well marked in the 1890 Census. How 
ever, there were a dozen or so cases which showed promise, and thes 
were followed up, but not one could be sufficiently corroborated to brin, 
it up to the standard of the average case printed in the Journal. Here i 
Just one example which is fairly representative : 


Male, 30. Physical Training Officer. 


2 Sometime in 1940 a pilot’s friend, also a pilot, was on night ‘‘ circa 
and bumps”: the pilot had gone to bed at his usual time (about rr) an 
some time later he was awakened by his friend (who shared the room 


N 


oN, ene 
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ming in and switching on the light. The pilot looked at his watch and 
w that it was just after midnight ; he inquired, ‘“‘ Finished early?” to 
hich his friend replied, ‘‘ Yes”. The pilot turned over and went back 
,sleep. He discovered next morning that his friend had been killed in 
1 aircraft accident just about the time he woke up.” 

In response to the Research Officer’s questions, the following additional 
formation was received : 


13th Fanuary, 1948 
Dear Sir, 
Please accept my apologies for not’ answering your letter of 23rd 
ecember, 1947, before. I am afraid I cannot amplify my reply to the 
cent Mass Observation directive on hallucinations very much as I lost 
ach with the pilot, who told me of his experiences, some years ago. 


The best answers I can give to your main queries are : 

(a) No, the dead man had been engaged on local night flying, not 
perations. 

(6) It is possible that the whole experience had been a dream, but 
om the way my friend told it to me, I do not think so. 

(c) I do not know [whether anyone was told of the experience before 
ews of the death became known]. 

(d) I do not know [whether anyone was told about the*incident soon 
ter it happened]. = 

(e) It is possible that mistaken identity had occurred, but again, I do 
ot think so. 


Tam sorry that I cannot help you more, but the reason why I included 
is account in the directive was the very vivid impression left in my mind 
hen I heard it, and the belief that my friend was telling the truth.” 
The best veridical case was the following. It was sent by a woman 
srrespondent. No corroboration is available. 

“ One night about twelve years ago I was in bed, but wide awake, with 
1 electric light still on over the bed. I was reading when suddenly a 
gure floated over me about a foot above my head. She was wearing a’ 
hite, long-sleeved night-dress, and her hair looked as brilliantly red as it 
ally was. I reached up and stroked her face, which felt just like any 
ther face. The figure at once faded away. 


1 This friend was not ill to my knowledge. . . . She died that night.” 


n answer to the Research Officer’s questions, the lady replied as follows : 
(1) “Yes. I know all about death wraiths. I read Myers and Flam- 
arion many years ago, and always keep in touch with these subjects. 


2) “I told my mother next morning, but no one else. (She is since 
d.) Curiously enough it was not a very intimate friend. She was a 
nan who had impressed me very much as a child. For some years we 
d not been in close touch, and I can never understand why it was to 


e she appeared. 
three o’clock in the morning. The electric light was on and I was 


¢ 


ertainly thought it meant my friend’s death. [I was about thirty-eight. — 


“T am quite certain it was not a dream. I always read for an hour ~ 


_— 
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fully awake. I never have any tactile sense in dreams. I still remem 
the ‘‘ feel” of stroking her face as she floated above me. _ 

‘‘ My grandfather is supposed to have been highly psychic, particula 
in dreams of premonition. He died before I was born, so I have o 
family tradition to go by. ; 

‘“T had, forty years ago, a very intense impression of my father, bu 
have never called this anything beyond a dream as I was on the edge 
sleep. He appeared to me three months after his death in great mis 
and worry about his affairs, and begging for three months more on ea: 
to put things straight. I did not then know that occultists say that th 
who die exhausted take three months to awake. 

““T am not psychic in general affairs. I have often tried to get so: 
impression at such places as Glastonbury, but without success.” | 

To sum up, this small-scale investigation has been sufficient to provi 
a strong indication that among the class of people questioned there | 
been no diminution in the frequency, and no substantial change in t 
character, of sporadic hallucinations since the census of fifty-eight ye 
ago. Among those prone to hallucinations during health, there is a defin 
preponderance of females. Hallucinations believed to be veridical ar 
distinct minority, claimed by less than two per cent of all who answer 
the question. Much rarer still are veridical hallucinations which t 
percipient is able to substantiate. Not one such was found in the whole 
the three hundred and more hallucinations reported. 


FAMILY TELEPATHY 
By G. N. M. Tyrrecy 


Is telepathy common or rare? In spite of sixty-five years of psychi 
research, this question is not easy to answer. The Census of Hallucir 
tions, carried out by the S.P.R. during the last decade of the nineteer 
century, showed that about ten per cent of the population of Great Brits 
experience, or at that time experienced, sensory hallucinations while 
the waking state. But this does not help us to estimate the frequency 
telepathy ; for the sensory hallucination is only one of the forms in whi 
telepathy expresses itself. Also many hallucinations occur which ha 
nothing to do with telepathy at all. 

Even if we were to search the archives of the S.P.R. and to cou 
every spontaneous case of ostensible telepathy, we should still be unal 
to answer the question ; for all we should then know would be how ma 
cases had reached the S.P.R. during a particular period, and had succeed 
in attaining the evidential standard set for validity. Since few peoj 
take the precautions which make a case evidentially valid, it is obvious 
common-sense that the accepted cases can form only a small proporti 
of the whole. - 

Is there any way by which we can form a rough idea of the frequen 
with which telepathy takes place in ordinary life? Many people interest 
in psychical research must have noticed that a large proportion of thc 
they meet have either themselves had experiences which seem to 
telepathic, or know others who have. But this is vague testimony, t 
uncertain to support a solid conclusion. Can we use the large mass 


i 
_ }, a? 
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fficially infra-valid testimony as a basis on which to form a more concrete 
udgment? 

Opinion on this matter is likely to be divided. Some will say that, 
ite clearly, the spontaneous and experimental evidence which is 
fficially valid is all we have to go on, and outside that, there is nothing 
nm which we can base any sure inference. Every case which does not 
each the official standard may have a normal explanation, and therefore 
nust be assumed to be a normal happening. The widespread reports of 
vhat appears to be telepathy must be dismissed, and it must be admitted 
hat we do not know whether telepathy is the daily companion of tens of 
housands of people or not. 

Others will take a different view. Surely, they will argue, the standard 
et for official validity is arbitrary. Do you ask us to believe that this 
wbitrary standard happens to coincide with the line marking off cases 
f real telepathy from cases which look just like telepathy, but are actually . 
1ormal happenings in disguise? It is perfectly evident to common-sense 
hat it is only a difference in the degree of care or laxity in recording the 
-ases which causes some to fall on one side of the official line and some 
m the other. Many of those which were carelessly recorded must have 
yeen genuine cases ; and it is perfectly legitimate to draw the conclusion 
hat telepathy occurs much-more frequently than the official examples 
ndicate. 

How are we to meet this dilemma? Shall we use the sefond argument 
© grant validity to some of the unofficial cases? That would mean 
owering the official standard of evidence. Or shall we, using the first 
irgument, admit that the frequency with which telepathy occurs is an 
nsoluble problem? That would be to fly in the face of common-sense. 

I would suggest that the dilemma arises from the fact that we have 
prought to bear on the problems of psychical research a spirit and a 
method which is too exclusively analytical. Most emphatically, I should 
ay, we must not lower the standard of official evidence. There is no need 
0 do so. But, while collecting evidence of the official type, we should 
also busy ourselves with field-observation. = 
By the use of the quantitative type of experiment, in which the chance- 
factor is mathematically dealt with, the investigator hopes to be absolved 
from the onus of making a personal judgment regarding the probability 
or improbability of the phenomena. But this personal judgment cannot 
be evaded. It is the central factor affecting the assessment of evidence 
throughout the subject, whether of the quantitative or qualitative kind. 
t is, for example, quite evident that, in spite of the probability-figure 
aching to a quantitative experiment, the result is not regarded uniformly 
everyone. Assessment of quantitative experiments varies enormously. 
a critic who regards the paranormal explanation of an experiment as 
ghly improbable cannot explain it by chance, he merely shifts the 
anation on to something else. It is possible to explain almost anything ~ 

by suggesting improbable hypotheses. If it is pointed out to the 
ic that the normal hypothesis he suggests is improbable, he merely 
that the paranormal explanation is more improbable. So we come to 
‘crucial factor in the end, which is the critic’s personal estimate of the 
egree of improbability attaching to the paranormal hypothesis. 
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It is therefore useless to ignore evidence of the paranormal which h 
no probability-figure attached to it in the hope that by so doing we shi 
make sure and certain progress. ‘he personal assessment 1s inevitabl 
The field of public certainty, or even of public unanimity is, in psychic 
research, very small indeed. 

Field-observation involves personal judgment; but, since that 
inevitable in any case, we may as well secure the benefit it offers of givi1 
us sound ideas about the nature of E.S.P. For this purpose the followi 
examples of admittedly sub-valid occurrences in E.S.P. are submitted 
the judgment of readers of the Journal. They give a picture of the w; 
in which telepathy, or E.S.P., works in ordinary life, for those who thir 
the paranormal explanation probable ; and of the way in which norm 
occurrences disguise themselves as paranormal occurrences for those wl 
think the paranormal explanation improbable. They are offered, not 
an attempt to smuggle black sheep into the official fold, but as a sample 
the natural background which psychical research offers for field-observ 
ation. They are exceedingly trivial. So is a wisp of smoke from 
supposedly extinct volcano ; but both can be significant. 

The cases are provided by Mrs Frank Heywood (the original instigat 
of this article); Miss Theodora Bosanquet, with a short instance by 
friend of hers; Mrs Renée Tickell, and Miss G. M. Johnson. The 
ladies were not selected on account of their experiences. They are a grou 
of friends interested in psychical research: and such interest does n 
guarantee more telepathic experiences than fall to the lot of others; n 
does it guarantee that the immediate friends of the group will have mot 
However, it should be allowed that within a group of friends some selecti 
on account of experiences did take place, and that therefore the group 
not quite on a par with one selected at random. For those who think th 
these cases should be allowed some cogency as evidence, this fact shou 
be allowed for. But if we suppose that the group has ten times t 
quantity of telepathic experience that would fall to the lot of a gron 
randomly chosen, the indication would still be that telepathy is a wid 
spread and fairly common factor at work in daily life. 

Mrs Heywood says: ‘“‘ My husband met aman in London w 
expounded to him the theory that by concentrated attention one cou 
improve the circulation and so warm cold feet. This my husbat 
practised during the day. On his return to the country I said to hi 
before he mentioned it: ‘I cannot think what has happened to my fe 
which are usually so cold ; they have been burning hot.’ ” 

“One foggy eyening in the country during the war black-out I hac 
strong impulse to go to the station to meet my husband, as I felt he h 
no torch. My mother tried energetically to dissuade me on account 
the bad weather, and knowing that my husband always carried his tor¢ 
But the impulse was too strong and I walked twenty minutes through t 
night in a November fog. On his arrival, my husband said: ‘I am gl 
to see you; my torch gave out as I left the Ministry.’ I hailed a ca: 
moment later, which gave us a lift, so that my torch was not needed.” 

A master at Eton had promised to let me know if a vacancy in a go 
house should crop up for my son. He wrote me that an excellent vacan 
had unexpectedly occurred, which he advised me to accept at once. E 


H 
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'had a strong impulse to write to a friend of my childhood whom I had 
inly seen three or four times since the 1914 war, and with whom I was 
juite out of touch, and ask his opinion. I knew his boys were at Eton, 
vat I did not know in which house. A long reply came that the vacancy 
uad occurred because he had removed his boy from that house—and 

‘iving me good reasons why I should not send my boy there. I remember 
eeling a great reluctance to do so absurd a thing as write to him about 
te 

* In the autumn of 1944 I was about to furnish a house I had taken in 
4ondon when I had a strong impulse to ask the Tyrrells to come and live 
nit for a time—this although I had no reason to suppose that they would 
qave any wish to leave their house at Worthing. I did so and they replied 
‘hat they had unexpectedly to vacate their house, had nowhere to go, and 
would be glad to come.” 

In the next case there is an experimental element. It is by no means 
-he only case in which Col. and Mrs Heywood have used their telepathic 
linkage deliberately on specific occasions. 

Col. Heywood noted the case immediately after its occurrence as 
follows : ‘‘ I was travelling from Brussels to London when I realised that 
the train would reach Victoria an hour earlier than a telegram I had sent 
my wife would lead her to believe. I realised when already in the train 
at Folkestone harbour that if there were no porters at Victoria I should 
have difficulty in getting my four pieces of luggage to a taxi. I hoped, 
therefore, that my wife would ring up the Southern Railway to’ ask 
whether the train would be late. She would then be told that I would be . 
due in at 1900 hours ; she would meet me and she would then carry the 
small things while I carried my two heavy bags. As we have many a 
time successfully practised telepathy, I tried to send her a message to 
this effect. I repeated it several times during the journey.” 

Mrs Heywood noted down her part of the incident at the time as 
follows: ‘‘On Sunday, November 11th, 1945, my husband telegraphed 
that he expected to return from Belgium on the following Wednesday, 
arriving at Victoria at 8 p.m. It did not occur to me to meet him as I 
thought his train would probably be very late, and at 6.30, too tired to 
read, I lay down on my bed for a short rest. A few minutes later the 
feeling of my husband’s arrival ‘ flowed in’ upon me. I cannot think 
of a better expression. I felt: Of course I must meet him ; he may have 
a lot of things to carry and be unable to get a porter. I must ring up at 

e to see what time the train will arrive. : 

“Very reluctantly, almost recalcitrantly, I got up and did so, to learn 
at the train was due, not at 8 but at 7 p.m. I flung on my clothes and 
rried out of the house, saying to some friends who were downstairs, ‘ I 

t go and meet Frank and carry things for him.’ SSS 
On reaching the station, I engaged a porter before the train was in.~ 
thought on the way that my behaviour was somewhat illogical, for my 
band would need a taxi and I saw no reason why he should not finda 
rter. So I asked as we met, ‘ Did you send me a message?’ He replied, 
esl? 
The “friends downstairs ’’ to whom Mrs Heywood refers were Mrs 
rrell and Miss Johnson. They both signed a statement saying that ~ 
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they remembered that she spoke to them as above as she hurried off to tk 
station. This case is there well attested. 
Cases of this kind occur to Mrs Heywood at fairly regular intervals. 


Miss Bosanquet writes as an observer rather than as an experimente 
In one case, she says: ‘‘ Mr and Mrs B. D. lived in Devonshire. ‘The 
had a cook who had been with them for several years and seemed to thet 
to possess something they called ‘second sight’. She often seemed 1 
know more than was easily accountable for by normal channels of informs 
tion. She was a bit of a character and was well-known to all Mrs B. D. 
family circle of brothers and sisters. Her name was Ellen C. 

“One morning, while Mrs B. D. was talking to Ellen in the kitchet 
they saw the garden gate opened by a messenger-boy carrying a telegran 
Ellen said at once: ‘ Mr W. is dead and that’s a warning telegram.’ M 
W. was Mrs B. D.’s eldest brother. He lived, with another brother, 1 
the Isle of Wight. When she opened the telegram, she read: “MW 
seriously ill. Writing. R.’ W. was, in fact, dead when the telegram we 
sent. He had not been known to be at all seriously ill and the brother h 
lived with, R., had not thought it necessary to let anyone know that W 
was ill. He thought it was quite a slight, passing malady. W.’s sudde 
death came to him as a great shock.”’ This is only one of several cases ¢ 
apparent E.S.P. which Ellen experienced. 

The next case apparently involves precognition. It is prefaced by th 
following note: ‘‘ Miss Annie New, the percipient dreamer, sleeps in 
room on the fourth floor of Keyes House, Dolphin Square, 5.W.1. Lad 
Rhondda, who seems to have been the agent, lives in a flat on the othe 
side of the Keyes House block and a floor higher—s5o03 Keyes House. 
Then follows the incident : ‘‘On the morning of Tuesday, April 30, 194¢ 
Lady Rhondda was disturbed some time between 6.30 and 6.45 a.m. by 
loud noise made by a man hammering on the roof of a block to the nort 
(Rodney House). Looking out of her window she could see the man < 
work with his large hammer. At 6.45 she left her bedroom and went int 
the sitting-room next door where she telephoned to the porter about th 
terrible lot of noise which was going on. Then she went back to bed. 

“ Miss New, who is Lady Rhondda’s housekeeper, came up to No. 50 
at about 7.30. Nobody said anything to her about the hammering unt 
after breakfast. ‘Then Lady Rhondda said: ‘There was a man on th 
roof hammering and making the most awful noise at a quarter to seven.’ 

* Mass New said at once: ‘ Oh, I dreamt that you were telephoning t 
the management abcut a noise on the roof.’ Lady Rhondda had ne 
mentioned telephoning, and Miss New said she hadn’t heard any hammer 
ing herself (her room faces another way). Asked what time the drear 
had cccurred, Miss New said it must have been between four and six 
She said she went to sleep again afterwards. ee 

“Subsequently, in the evening, Miss New said she had been thinkin 
more about the dream and thought that what she heard (ina state describe 
as half-awake and half-asleep) was not exactly a telephone conversatio 
but Lady Rhondda’s voice sounding from the loud speaker of the radi 
set in her bedroom (Miss New’s bedroom) talking about the awful soun: 
on the roof. She put the time as definitely very near six o’clock.” Thi 
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tatement was signed by Lady Rhondda and Miss New on May 3rd, and 
-orroborated by Miss Bosanquet. 

The next case is contained in an extract from a letter from a friend, Miss 
MLA.., to Miss Bosanquet, dated July 14th, 1946: ‘‘ For sometime I have been 
tying to get some pale grey paint for my staircase. After bothering 
syeryone for it for months, I gave up and decided to live with spotty 
stairs until times grew better. ‘Then about a month ago, I began to 

remember ’ that I ought to * go to Colchester to buy some paint’. In 
vain [ pointed out to myself that paint was unobtainable ; this item kept 
popping up on the ‘ things I must do’ listin my mind. I go to Colchester 
about twice a year: it is a set-out requiring hired cars and Christina. 
However, so strong was the impulse that I roused myself and went about 
a fortnight ago, although I had no real errand. I went at once to the 
paint-shop and asked for some cream paint. (I had given up looking for 
grey, you see. Cream we always need anyhow.) ‘There was none, of 
course, and I was just coming out feeling vaguely surprised when | noticed 
a huge tin standing all by itself on the empty paint-shelves. I looked at 
itand found it was a gallon (the amount I needed) of grey paint of the shade 
Twanted. I asked if I could have it, and they said ‘ Yes’.” 

This case might be assigned to telepathy or to clairvoyance ; but it 
Suggests rather an unclassifiable ability to acquire knowledge of a general 
situation, of which I have come across many examples. , 


_ The next case has much more the appearance of beng telepathy in 
the narrower sense of thought-transference, though probably we should 
be very careful how we trust appearances. ee 

_ Sir Alan Moore, a member of the Society, received a letter written by 
his sister, Mrs Pryor, M.B.E., on January 9th, 1948, reporting an example 
of apparent telepathic communication between herself and her husband, 
Col. W. M. Pryor, J.P., D.S.O. Col. and Mrs Pryor live at Hitchin. 
She wrote: “‘ Last night we had a perfect example of telepathy. There 
is going to be a ‘ Brains Trust > next week in the village hall and Jack is 
ing part. Last night we (i.e. Jack and 1) were trying to think of some 
es and had thought of a few which I had written down. I had 


just written down the last, ‘ Why does a horse get up front legs first, etc.?” 
and we were both silent, thinking hard. I was staring into the fire and 
my thoughts went like this: ‘A burat child dreads the fire—is pain 
therefore useful?’ As I opened my mouth to speak, Jack said * Is pain 
useful?’ I gave you the previous question to show that the ‘ pain’ one 


was not suggested by it... .” 


Mrs Tickell writes: ‘“‘ Telepathy between children and their parents, 

and more particularly their mothers, has rarely been discussed; partly _ 
ecause both parties are apt to take it very much for granted, partly — 
ecause the conscious and articulate member of the partnership is usually 

busy that she has no time to note what is happening except in terms of, _ 
‘Weil, isn’t that odd?’ and partly because it is almost impossible to 
subject to laboratory tests. . 
“Tn the note that follows, this last difficulty has not been overcome. __ 
They are the outcome of * field-naturalist’, day-to-day observations, — 
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general and particular, and their evidential value is nil. It is probak 
that most mothers, if their attention were drawn to the matter, cou 
produce much material of the same kind. 

“In general, the first startling fact to be recorded is the extraordina: 
and frequently maddening sensitiveness of even very young babies to tl 
psychological ‘atmosphere’ of their surroundings. ‘This is not entire 
due to the fact that tension or placidity in the mother may affect her mil 
and so react on the child’s temperament through its digestion, for it cé 
be seen in bottle-fed infants, and even in those brought up by nurses. 

“Thus a mother who is harassed, tired and anxious will in most cast 
find her mood reflected and her burden increased by a jumpy, ‘sleeple: 
and fretful baby who will react in the same way to family discussiot 
however distantly and inaudibly conducted and smilingly dissembled. . . 

“ At an older stage, when verbal communication with children become 
possible, they will often be found to react more vividly to what parent 
think than to what they say, and it is dangerous, out shopping or in publi 
places, to allow oneself to think of topics or situations one does not war 
discussed, otherwise the most embarrassing queries can be made. ‘Wh 
is that woman not keeping her place in the queue?’ Or, apropos of 
negro, ‘Is it very dirty in Africa?’ and so on. A quick interior switch 
over to thoughts of summer holidays or Christmas crackers or even th 
imminence of the next sweet-ration period will usually forestall this. 

“As to detailed instances, I should like to cite five. 

(1) “ A mother was sorting the laundry in her bedroom, out of whic’ 
the nursery opened. In the nursery, out of sight but not out of hearing 
was her five-year-old daughter J. There were no mirrors and no dar 
reflecting pictures there. In the laundry basket there were a number o 
coloured handkerchiefs, red, blue, green, pink and yellow. These wer 
being allotted to various piles when J. was heard to remark, ‘ That’s | 
pretty green one.’ Her mother, rather surprised, for she was dealing ou 
a green one, asked the child to ‘ guess’ what was coming next. To he 
amazement J. guessed a whole series absolutely correctly as her mothe 
looked at them still in the blue tissue paper of the laundry basket. It wa 
impossible for J. to see them. 

(2) “ I was sitting one day in a meadow, along one side of which flowe 
the river Windrush, first as a mill pond and then, after a strong waterfall 
as a quick stream. With me were my two elder sons, then one and thre 
and a half years old. We were a good 150 yards from the river, and I hac 
warned the bigger boy, who was generally sensible about danger, not t 
go near it. I was rolling the baby one over in the grass, and his brothe: 
was, as I thought, picking daisies for a wreath close by. Suddenly, as i 
an arm had pulled me, I felt I must turn round ; I did so, and saw th: 
big boy three quarters of the way to the waterfall. He had turned roun¢ 
and was staring fixedly at me with a mixture of defiance and hope that h 
would not be observed. I suppose his defiance had ‘ got through’ to mi 
somehow and made me aware that something was wrong. I rushed afte: 
him—and he, of course, ran-on as fast as his legs could carry him—anc 
got up with him before he reached the edge. ee 

Incidentally, a pretty demonstration of telepathy can be given by twe 
people in any large place where a crowd is dining, particularly in school 
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pr colleges, by staring at the back of whoever it is desired to rouse, and 
watching how soon she turns round. (I say ‘she’ because I have only 
cried it in a girls’ school and a women’s college. I think men may not be 
so easily moved.) 

(3) “ I was talking to my youngest son, aged-four and a half, and telling 
him why a certain school was called ‘Arnold House’: he thought 
‘Arnold’ a funny name. I explained that Dr Arnold had altered English 
schools a great deal and that he had had a school of his own, whose name 
{could not at the moment remember. I went on dressing him, and had 
forgotten our conversation when he said : ‘ What did you say about some- 
where called Ruggy?’ I said I hadn’t mentioned anywhere called Ruggy, 
and that I’d never heard the name. He looked much puzzled and went 
on saying Ruggy to himself. Then I remembered we had spoken of Dr 
Arnold and said, ‘ Is it where Dr Arnold taught? Do you mean Rugby?’ 
He looked very much relieved and said, ‘ Yes, that’s right, Rugby.’ I had 
not consciously thought of Rugby at all. 

(4) “ A boy, aged twelve, was away at school during a period of acute 
family anxiety, of which it was impossible for him to have known. 
Throughout its duration, however, he was reported by his headmaster to 
be agitated, jumpy, tearful, and finding concentration very difficult. On 
the same day that the anxiety ended, he changed completely and become 
his usual cheerful, lively, interested self, and remained so. ” 

(5) “A girl, whose mother suffered badly from irregular migraine, 
usually knew, whenever she was away from her, when théSe attacks were 
coming on; this between the ages of ten and twenty. Befpre that, she 
was seldom parted from her; and afterwards the migraine began to 
improve. (Curiously enough, with its disappearance there disappeared 
also the mother’s faculty for extra-sensory perception.)” 


Miss Johnson’s cases of “ family telepathy ”’ are so many that it is diffh- 
cult to choose among them. Often they appear to possess an element of 
precognition ; and they do not give the impression that “‘ telepathy ” is 
the right, or at any rate the comprehensive term for them. The faculty 
appears to be one of acquiring information of any kind if it is required for 
a particular purpose. There is often no indication that the source of the 
information is any particular person’s mind. 
~ One trivial incident is the following : 

On the 2nd November, 1947, Mrs Tyrrell, Miss Johnson and myself 
were to visit some people living about six miles away, whom we had never 
seen before. While dressing, Miss Johnson was about to put on a chain 
sracelet when she saw in a mental picture, visually, though, as she 
scribes it, “‘ at the back of her mind”’, a lady whose appearance and 
ess she nuted, wearing a bracelet exactly like her own. So strong was 
his impression that she did not put her bracelet on. When we arrived ” 
it the house, the hostess appeared, and was at once recognised by Miss 
fohnson as the lady of her visual picture, both by her dress and personal = 
ippearance. She was wearing a bracelet extremely like Miss Johnson’s. 
fone of us had ever seen any member of this family before. We had been 
utroduced to them by letter by someone who had never described the 
ersonal appearance of any of them. Later, on comparing notes, 1t was 
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found that at almost the exact time when Miss Johnson had her visu 
impression, the hostess was putting her bracelet on. 

In October, 1944, while helping Mrs Heywood to stock her house 
London with domestic amenities, Miss Johnson tried to obtain a pail ar 
sink-strainer. These articles were very scarce at that date, and she hi 
tried for them in vain. In particular, Peter Jones said they had not 
and were not expecting any. Next morning Miss Johnson woke up see 
a visual image “‘ in the back of her mind ”’ of a green pail and sink-straine 
accompanied by a feeling that they were to be had at Peter Jones. SI 
went there as early as possible and said to the assistant that she believe 
they had some green pails and sink-strainers now in stock. There we 
none on view, and the shop-assistant asked her how she knew. Th 
were, he said, at the time being unpacked behind the scenes, having arrive 
unexpectedly the previous evening. I am told that ladies will apprecia 
the importance of the fact that these articles were green; for green pai 
and strainers were at that time extremely rare, those that were availab 
being usually white. 

With Miss Johnson, incidents of this kind happen regularly. ‘That the 
should be largely concerned with shopping and food during austeri 
times is probably due to the fact that the faculty responds to interest « 
necessity. Few of these cases could be made formally evidential becau 
the experience, when it occurs, is “‘ at the back of the mind”’, and Mi 
Johnson finds it extremely difficult to put it into words, either orally | 
in writing, before the event which verifies it has taken place or becon 
known. The verification of the event, by supplying corroboration throug 
the senses and the brain, appears to remove this inhibition, but of cour 
too late. She does not find the same difficulty, however, in acting on tl 
experience that she does in putting it into words. 

The situation with regard to these cases is in one way ironical. Althoug 
most of them do not constitute formal evidence for telepathy, many | 
them are very useful. The above examples show that most of M 
Heywood’s are ; Miss Johnson’s certainly are, as I can personally testify 
Miss M. A.’s experience was, and so was Mrs Tickell’s case beside tl 
Windrush. It used to be said by some critics that the acid test of t] 
paranormal is the pragmatic one. Show that you can make use of th 
evidence, said this school of critics, and you need not be quite so fus: 
about evidential standards. 

What form will criticism take now? We have a steady flow of min 
cases which are unquestionably useful. Will the former argument of tl 
critics be reversed? Will it now be said that utility is no criterion | 
the validity of evidence ; that all these minor cases are evidentially faul 
because some normal explanation or other could be fitted to each, ar 
that therefore all the cases are disposed of. 

Well, in any case, I know of one family at least which will continue 
make use of Family Telepathy—whether it exists or not! 


(Miss G. M. Johnson, the percipient member of Mr Tyrrell’s hous 
hold, has provided the interesting note on her own kind of experien 
given below :) 
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Sir,—As one who knows something of Family Telepathy from the 
producer’s end, may I add some remarks about the above article? These, 
of course, apply to my own experience only. 

At the meeting at Caxton Hall on January 30th, the question was raised 
Why sensitives’ cases have recently been so scarce. It seems to me as 
ome reason for this that the faculty follows the chief occupation of life 
and goes where the interest is fixed. This means that in austerity times, 
t finds its outlet in shopping and practical things. 

My own faculty has in no way diminished ; which makes me wonder 
whether it has in the case of others. But I do find that it can be overlaid 
by worry, anxiety, a feeling of insecurity and so on. The harassed life 
one leads now-a-days has the effect of. interfering with its natural 
activities. 

I have always found that the most important condition for success is 
the personal relation between the subject and the investigator. Without 
complete understanding and confidence on both sides, the faculty is apt 
to subside. The relation is very delicate. The slightest thing wrong will 
spoil everything. The existence of the right relation between Mr Tyrrell 
and myself was, I am sure, the condition which secured my success in the 
E.S.P. experiments we made on the electrical machine, before Dr Soal 
and Mr Whately Carington obtained their results with cards and drawings. 
| have been surprised when listening to discussions on why it was that 
Prof. Rhine obtained his results so much more easily than did British 
investigators, that no one seemed to realise how all-import&nt this relation 
is. The suggestion made by Professor Broad at the Caxton Hall meeting, 
that British and American subjects should be interchanged would, | feei 
sure, if it could be carried out, demonstrate this clearly. 

_In my own case (it may be different with others) E.S.P. usually comes 
to me in the form of an iternal conviction (and by “ internal” [ mean 
that it has not properly entered into my consciousness). I just know, in 
this internal way, that such and such an event has happened or is going to 
happen ; or that such and such a thing must be done. Sometimes these 
feelings are accompanied by an internal image of a visual kind. This 
differs from the images of imagination, which | can often see very vividly, 
partly on account of a different feeling which comes with it. It is a distinc- 
tive feeling which marks it off from imagination; though it is almost 
impossible to say in words what the feeling is. Partly, also, the image 
which goes with E.S.P. is less on the surface than the image which goes 
Ath imagination. 
When these convictions come to me, I find that it is very much easier 
act on them than to put them into words. For this reason I cannot 
ften make my cases evidential for the public. 


* 


G. M. JoHNSON a 


Ewo EXPERIENCES : aS 


(The following account of two experiences has been received from Miss 
entine Ackland, a member of the Society. They appear to fit well into 
e general frame of Family Telepathy and add further illustration to 
ir Tyrrell’s article.) = Bees 
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In a latter dated February 4th, 1948, Miss Valentine Ackland writes : 

“1 have had two experiences of precognition which I would like to pi 
on record ; both can be vouched for, I think, satisfactorily. 

“The first happened in 1930 or early'1931 (I could find the exact da 
by looking up the files of the Daily Express). 

‘“T had dreamed, during the night, that my mother walked in to the lar; 
studio in which I then lived (2 Queensborough Studios, W.z2). She w 
carrying a newspaper in her hand and had a certain expression on her fat 
which her family irreverently calls ‘her death-face’ (an expression ‘ 
commiseration and anticipation). She said as she came into the room (i 
my dream), ‘ I’m afraid it will be rather a shock to you, darling—po 
Stephen Tomlin is dead—he has been killed in an aeroplane accident! ; 

“Directly I woke I told this to Sylvia Warner, who was staying wit 
me at the time and who also knew Stephen Tomlin. 

‘Within half-an-hour or so my mother knocked at the door and can 
in: my dream was exactly repeated in every detail, except that the dez 
young man was not Stephen Tomlin (whom I only knew slightly) bi 
his brother Garrow, whom I knew very well. 

‘‘ Another example happened about two to three months ago, and w: 
not a dream-experience. 

“T left the house to go out shopping. The morning post had arrive 
before I left. While I was out I suddenly thought with annoyance that 
letter had come from Janet Machen and I had forgotten to read it. 
could not remember where I had left it, either. 

“Returning at lunch-time I went straight into the room where Sylv 
Warner was (she shares my house) and said, ‘ Did you find a letter fro 
Janet anywhere? I forgot to read it before I left this morning—.’ 

““T thought her face expressed alarm and dismay, and then she sai 
‘ After you had gone the postman came back again and brought a lett 
from Janet to you which he had forgotten to deliver—it’s in the hall 
this moment.’ — 

“The letter was quite unimportant and I had no particular reason’ 
be expecting one from her, nor any kind of urgent interest in it. 

““T have had very many other similar experiences, but not as sharpl 
defined as the two I have related. I think many people have them- 
usually in the form of ‘ prophetic’ dreams, or dreads, or ‘ hunches 
Mostly, mine are rather impersonal and do not seem to be related to fe 
or disaster (I know the first experience described here seems to belie thi: 
But I do not want to take up time and space by telling a great many, oft. 
uncorroborated, stories.” ; 

These statements are corroborated by Miss Sylvia Townsend Warn 
who writes: “I have read both these accounts carefully. I have a ve 
definite recollection of both occasions, and I confirm that Valenti 
Ackland’s narrative is exactly true to what occurred.” 


“ OUT-OF-THE-BODY ” EXPERIENCE 


Tue following account was sent to the Research Officer in Novemb 


1947, by a correspondent who does not want his name mentioned. 1 
writes as follows : : 
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“I have described below an experience which I have always intended 
sending to the Society for Psychical Research, but have hitherto neglected 
odo so. The incident took place on August 3rd, 1944, near Saint Charles 
de Percy in Normandy. I was an armoured car officer engaged in medium 
ind long range reconnaissance work with the 21st Army Group. At 
ibout 2.30 p.m. on the above-named day I was in a small armoured scout 
ear which received a direct hit from a German anti-tank gun. Our car, 
which was full of various explosives, grenades, phosphorus bombs, etc., 
alew up. I might mention that it was stationary at the time, having just 
nalted. The force of the explosion threw me about twenty feet away 
‘rom the car and over a five-foot hedge. My clothes, etc., were on fire, 
and there were various pieces of phosphorus sticking to me which were 
also burning. Now my immediate reaction to the explosion, which 
appeared to me from the middle of it like a great white cold sheet, with a 
strong smell of cordite, was (naturally enough) fear. I imagined for a split 
second that I had gone to hell, and I quickly tried to recollect some 
particular vice which might have been my qualification. It is interesting 
to notice that I did not see any rapid ‘ trailer ’ of my past life as, I believe, 
drowning persons report. All this took a fraction of a second, and the 
next experience was definitely unusual. I was conscious of being two 
persons—one, lying on the ground in a field where I had fallen from the 
blast, my clothes, etc., on fire, and waving my limbs about wildly, at the 
same time uttering moans and gibbering with fear—I was quite conscious 
of both making these sounds, and at the same time hearing them as 
though coming from another person. The other ‘me’ was floating up 
in the air, about twenty feet from the ground, from which position I could 
see not only my other self on the ground, but also the hedge, the road, 
and the car which was surrounded by smoke and burning fiercely. I 
remember quite distinctly telling myself: ‘It’s no use gibbering like 
that—roll over and over to put the flames out.’ This my ground body 
eventually did, rolling over into a ditch under the hedge where there was 
aslight amount of water. The flames went out, and at this stage I suddenly 
became one person again. ; 

_ “Of course, the aerial viewpoint can be explained up to a point as a 

“photograph ’ taken subconsciously as I was passing over the hedge as _ 
a result of the blast. This, however, does not explain the fact that I saw 

‘myself’ on the ground quite clearly and for what seemed a long time, 

though it could not have been more than a minute or so. 

_ Naturally there can be no witnesses as to this, and the fact that I have 

told the occurrence to a number of people since might have led me to 

aggeration of those details—though I do not think that is the case. 

[can still remember all the details quite clearly as they happened at the 


»” 


In answer to questions put to him by the Research Officer the gentleman 
tote again as follows : : ’ 
“While I cannot remember definitely having read of a similar case, | must 
ry that I have always been interested in psychical phenomena, and had 


luding Fifty Years of Psychical Research. Nevertheless | did not, 


ne. = — 


sad a number of books on the subject before the incident in Normandy, _ 


a 
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indeed I do not, correlate my own experience with any that I c 
remember reading, though quite possibly I have read of such happenings 
which may have unconsciously influenced my own interpretation of 
There is, however, one similar experience which I remember readi 
before the incident, and which made a certain impression upon me— 
was in an autobiographical travel book by a fairly well-known pers 
(though I cannot recall the name, which, in itself, is no doubt significan 
This man travelled in Egypt investigating the powers of various mysti 
and holy men—among his many interesting experiences was one in whi 
he spent the night in the inner chamber of the Great Pyramid 
Cheops(?) or some such pyramid. He describes a dream or a vision 
which he said he seemed to leave his body and float some twenty fe 
above it, though while he was so doing he was attached to it by a th 
white(?) cord. I remember no such cord, though a curious characterist 
of my experience was that at one time I seemed to be able to see the sce 
from a number of different viewpoints all at the same time. That is 
say, while I was floating above my body, I was conscious of doing so, ar 
of the view about me including my own body on the ground, yet I w 
also conscious of a much weaker (to use an inapt adjective) comprehensio 
and that was from the side, where I could make out both the ground box 
and also the airborne body, though that may well be due to efforts” 
visualise the whole scene afterwards. The body on the ground was on 
conscious of the flames, and of the urgency of the moment. 

“T was fully conscious of everything once I had landed in the fiel 
though I do not remember passing over the intervening hedge (son 
four to five feet high). While floating in the air I was quite well aware 
the fact that the ground body was my own—one moment I was above ; 
watching it and trying to help it by giving advice (i.e. roll over and over- 
it’s no use gibbering, etc.), the next I was the body on the ground, vei 
very frightened but quite in possession of my senses. I do not rememb 
how I got down again—it must be realised that the whole incident w: 
very swift indeed. 

“As to pain, though I was gibbering, it was more with fear—I cannt 
recall any intense pain. The burns comprised petrol and phosphor 
burns to both hands, forearms, face and head, and back. I was give 
morphia, penicillin, plasma and all the usual impedimenta in the fiel 
hospitals—skin grafts to my hand were made in England—it took abor 
six months for everything to heal over again. 

“I did not tell anyone of my experiences for about a year—lI spent mo: 
of my convalescence in the Wye Valley wandering about the Dean Fore: 
in the daytime and arguing about philosophy in the night-time. 

“T have no objection to quotation of this incident, though I shoul 
prefer that my name was not mentioned. I should like to emphasise th: 
though all I have written I believe to be a true statement of what I fe 
and/or imagined at the time, the possibility of exaggeration, rationalisatioy 
etc., must not be overlooked, and I regret that I have no means of checkin 
on the veracity of it, even to my own satisfaction.” 

While it is impossible to obtain corroboration of an individual experienc 
of this kind, one can compare the account with independent descriptior 
by other people who have been through similar experiences. The preser 
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ase calls to mind many instances in which, during times of stress or 
lIness, a person has had the feeling of being apart from his body and 
ooking down on the scene from a detached point of view. Very few of 
hose cases are recorded as clearly and fully as the one just quoted, but 
t may be of interest to mention one or two for purposes of comparison. 

The next case is taken from a letter from Bombay, dated July rath, 
1945, and addressed to the late Mr Kenneth Richmond. Mr Richmond 
zave the following details about the correspondent : 

“ He is a healthy man of about thirty. [ have known him for fourteen 
years and should say that he had no tendency to dissociation in ordinary 
ircumstances, and he has shown himself notably level-headed under 
considerable dangers and stresses. He was in excellent health before this 
very sudden attack of high fever.” 

The letter reads as follows : 

“. .. I worked up a temperature of 105-2 in a matter of two hours and 
efore I knew it I was in hospital. Looking back on it, it was very 
Mteresting. It seems I was only unconscious for ten minutes, the rest 
of the time I remember. All the time while my temperature was high 
some part of me stood by my bed and watched the rest of me. It was 
gad enough to require two male nurses to hold me on my bed and there 
[ was, watching myself raving and struggling, and thinking that I never 
realised dying was going to be so undignified. And I remember saying 
oO myself, ‘ Pull yourself together—you look a damn foo} out of control 
is you are now.’ And I remember pulling myself together for all 1 was 
worth, and yet my body just wouldn’t keep still. And then the rigor 
tarted setting in and the Caryl by my bedside became really scared 
yecause it was nothing short of frightening to watch death start in your 
ingertips and gradually work his way up your arms and stop at the 
bows, repeat the same thing from toes to knees and then start on your 
aw. After that I fell asleep and then the whole thing settled down to 
he discusting anti-climax of dysentery. But for a couple of hours I was 
juite an interesting patient.”’ : 

Although no precise dates are given, it would appear that this description 
vas written fairly soon after the illness took place. This is an important 
yoint, because dream-like experiences are as a rule not remembered in 
letail, and the memory of them becomes less and less reliable as the ~~ 
nonths go by. a : 

_ The next letter was addressed to Dr Hugh Phillip (pseudonym) following 
_ broadcast talk in 1944 in which he mentioned a similar experience: 


3 Fune 5th, 1944 
Dear Sir,—Your postscript on Sunday, June 4th, was of interest to ae 
ne in this way—six years ago I had pneumonia and pleurisy combined, 
aught owing to a chill out shooting. I had two nurses, and I remember 
he doctor saying (whilst in my room) that he could do no more and I must. 
ight it out myself. I cannot think I was supposed to hear this aside. 
Vith what strength I had, I pinched myself and said “‘ You shall get 
etter’. Now this was the crisis. I feel quite certain that I left my body. 
felt it getting heavier and heavier and sinking into the bed. I was _ 
itting on top of a high wardrobe near the door looking down on my bed 
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at myself, and the nurse sitting by me. I was disgusted at my unshave 
appearance. I saw everything in the room—the mirror on the dressir 
table and all small details. Fear was absent entirely. ‘The next thin 
I remember was my nurse holding my hand and shortly afterwards hear 
her say, “‘ The crisis has passed.” 

Some time after all this, I told the nurse what had happened to m 
described what she was doing at the time and the details of the roon 
She said I was given up and that it was because I was delirious. 

No, I was dead for that time, but made myself go back. 

My family did not quite believe all this and your talk last night he 
made them change their minds. Hoping this will not bore you.—You1 
sincerely, (Colonel). 


The next letter also was one of those sent to Dr Hugh Phillip after h 
broadcast. In this case there was a great lapse of time between the ever 


and its narration : June 26th, 1944. 

DEAR SirR,—Yours of the 2oth arrived safely and I will repeat the stor 
I wrote you on June 4th. As then, I must again ask you to forgive an 
medical inaccuracies—I am not a medical man and may well be wrong i 
some medical terms. I am drawing on a memory thirty-one years old. 

I was stationed in Aden in 1913 and was seriously ill with dysentery 
I got to the stage of having to be lifted from side to side as I was too wea 
to move myself in bed. From the instructions I heard the M.O. giv 
the orderlies (we had no nurses in Aden then) I gathered that a collaps 
was expected and that in the event of that occurrence I was to be given 
saline injection via the rectum. 

Shortly afterwards, I found myself lying parallel to the bed, about thre 
or four feet above it and face downwards. Below me I saw my body an 
witnessed the giving of the rectal injection. I listened to all the conversa 
tion of the two orderlies and of a strange M.O. who was directing affair 
and was indeed a very interested spectator of the whole business. 

‘remember well that the saline came from an enamel kind of vessel whicl 
was connected to a rubber tube—the vessel being held up at arms’ lengt! 
by an orderly. 

I found myself next back in bed, feeling much better. I told my stor 
to the orderlies who were quite sceptical. I particularly enquired abou 
the strange M.O. I found there had been one, he was en route fo 
Bombay, I think, and had called at the hospital in time to help. I neve 
saw him again. 

I have always been convinced that my spirit (or soul if you will) hac 
actually left my body but returned as a result of the injection. Wher 
kindred subjects have cropped up I have told friends of my experience 
They have listened in a tolerant fashion but I have always felt that my stor 
was really being received ‘“‘ with nods and becks and wreathed smiles a 
You may imagine then how delighted I was to hear you narrate an almos 
similar experience—and I sat down immediately and wrote to you.... 

On reading the above I find I have omitted to mention that the orderlie: 
said I couldn’t possibly have any knowledge of the matter as I was quit 
unconscious before and after the operation. : 

I hope the story will be of some interest to you. 
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Finally, here is a case sent to the Research Officer in 1946 by a lady 
ember of the Society. She writes : 

“Some years ago my husband developed appendicitis for which he was 
perated on. He was on the point of recovery when a curious experience 
ume his way. 

“ After I had had tea with my husband in the afternoon, the doctor, a 
cal practitioner, who was in attendance and went daily to see my 
usband, telephoned me to go with him to the hospital that evening. He 
id that quite suddenly my husband had collapsed, that although, through 
reat presence of mind, the nurses had managed to revive him, he was 
ill in danger. It would appear that an embolism was suspected. 

“On my arrival at the hospital—Hampstead General—we were then 
ving at Hendon, the Sister in charge told me that I could go into my 
usband’s room on condition that I did not say much to him as he could 
nly speak in a whisper and was still not out of danger. She said she had 
ever seen so complete a collapse followed by a revival, although she 
ould not yet say whether he would recover. He had been given oxygen 
ut his breathing was still bad. 

“My husband said with difficulty and in a whisper : ‘ Did they tell you 
that happened?’ I said I merely understood that he had fainted. My 
usband said, ‘ Oh, it was quite pleasant—the nurses were washing me 
then I suddenly felt myself floating outside the hospital, thinking of 
othing in particular—but merely feeling very happy. The next thing 

knew was that I was being “ pulled back’, with nurses ‘Tround my bed 
oking very worried, and being given oxygen.’ * 

“My husband was not the slightest bit interested in psychical research, 
ad never, and still has never read on the subject. He is a graduate of 
ondon University—his subject being Economics.” 


| REVIEWS 
elepathy and Medical Psychology. By JAN EHRENWALD. London, 1948. 
(Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Many psychical investigators have felt the need for a bold speculative 
heory which will make some sense of our scattered and baffling observa- 
ions and provide some guidance for our researches. Dr Ehrenwald has 
ut forward such a theory based on the principles of abnormal psychology. 
‘Whether or no we agree with Dr Ehrenwald’s views, they deserve the 
losest attention, for he is one of the few modern psychiatrists who has an 
atimate knowledge of both psychical research and the several schools of 
sycho-analysis. = 
After an analysis of many typical examples, Dr Ehrenwald describes 
jat he considers the important conditioning factors in the occurrence of 
pathy. In the agent, thoughts associated with emotional stress, and 
oughts totally or partially repressed are the ones most readily “ trans- 
itted” by telepathy. Physiological as well as psychological crises in 
agent, by releasing activity from primitive strata of the central nervous 
stem, may also favour thought transmission. This would explain the . 
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frequency with which telepathic incidents are reported in connection w 
sudden or violent death. 

In the percipient, the main determining factor is a deficiency of sot 
mental (or sometimes physiological) function, for which the telepatl 
faculty acts as a form of compensation. Favoured states for telepatl 
percipiency are dreams, disabilities of sense perception, hysterical dissoc 
tion (as in mediumistic trance), neurosis, and developing schizophren 
especially the variety accompanied by paranoid delusions. 

From these observations, Dr Ehrenwald is inclined to favour the ic 
that telepathy is a primitive function, whereby unconscious strata of t 
mind become aware, in a vague way, of the content of another’s thoug 
The theory has much in common with Carington’s “Common Su 
conscious”, but Dr Ehrenwald envisages the individual personality bei 
built up, as it were, in opposition to the communal tendencies. Telepatl 
communion has a negative survival value and is more repressed where t 
individual personality is better developed and integrated. In t 
insanities, the personality is overwhelmed by an uncontrollable influx 
material from its own and other people’s unconscious. ‘The commor 
observed regression to primitive modes of thought in schizophrenia is, 
Dr Ehrenwald’s opinion, accompanied by an equally primitive suscep 
bility to chaotic telepathic influences. 

This thesis, here very inadequately sketched, forms a bold a: 
fascinating conjecture. How near to the truth it comes we cannot jud 
until many more facts are avilable. We can, however, observe that t 
argument proceeds in steps, some of which are open to many doubts. 

Firstly, Dr Ehrenwald’s theory relies upon information derived fre 
spontaneous cases. But he takes pains to point out repeatedly that the 
incidents are incomparably lower in evidential value than the statistica 
assessed card-guessing experiments which have established the existen 
of telepathy. One gets the impression that if these card-guessing expe 
ments had not shown a telepathic effect, Dr Ehrenwald would ha 
written off the spontaneous cases as freaks of coincidence and misreportir 
As it is, he is able to accept them wholeheartedly, and bases his argumer 
on the analysis of individual incident 

There is an obvious objection to this procedure. On the grounds 
Dr Ehrenwald’s own statements, neither he nor anyone else can jud 
with certainty what proportion of spontaneous “‘ psychic’ incidents ¢ 
really due to coincidence and other normal causes. If the card-guessi 
experiments in this country could be taken as a guide, telepathy would 
rare indeed. It may be that telepathy in the real life situation is comme 
but in the absence of any yardstick, and in a field where individual jud 
ments differ radically, it is impossible to be sure. In these circumstance 
theories based upon individual cases, which may or may not be psych 
are necessarily speculative, and require further confirmation. 

Dr Ehrenwald’s catalogue of conditions favouring telepathy must r 
be accepted Roane He repeats the well-known claim that 
crisis in the agent, especially death, precipitates telepathic transmissic 
While it is perfectly true that crisis cases are a very common form 
evidence for spontaneous telepathy, this is not in itself a proof that cri: 
conditions are a causal factor. It may be that trivial thoughts and ever 
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re just as commonly transmitted by telepathy, but because they are less 
triking and less ‘“‘ evidential” than crisis cases, they pass unnoticed and 
mreported. In a lesser degree, the same criticism is applicable to all the 
lleged favourable factors cited by Dr Ehrenwald. A case accompanied 
yy emotional stress, or an abnormal condition in the percipient, is far 
nore likely to attract attention than the effect of a stray thought entering 
he mind of a normal person engaged on routine pursuits. ; 

As evidence for his theory, Dr Ehrenwald brings forward the observa- 
ion that the apparent phenomenon of telepathy is commonest in the 
bnormal percipient. He points out that belief in the “ omnipotence of 
hought’”’ is a feature common to the savage, the neurotic, the hysteric 
md the paranoid schizophrenic. But these are the very people whose 
estimony is most open to suspicion. ‘To some it will seem more than 
ikely that the frequency of psychic claims among these classes is evidence 
Mf nothing more than their unreliability. 

These are all semi-theoretical objections. More important for a fair 
ppraisal of Dr Ehrenwald’s views is a consideration of the factual evidence 
vhich he quotes in their support. Herein, unfortunately, lies the weakest 
yortion of the book. In Chapter I] Dr Ehrenwald gives a highly 
fitical survey of the evidence for psychic phenomena. Paranormal 
Ognition is almost the only phenomenon he will accept. He 1s not 
oncerned with the ‘“‘ curious collection of manifestations, mental and 
yhysical, which is put on show in the spiritualistic seance room for 
ppropriate fees’’. Spiritualism he describes as like ¥ 4 submerged 
ehistoric continent projecting into the world of today. a strange ~ 
ample of primitive mentality’. The mediumistic trance is, in his view, 
mn abnormal state in which the medium is particularly susceptible to — 
elepathy from the sitter. ‘‘ The trance may work like a magic mirror, as 
t were, reflecting the lingering hopes and forlorn memories of those 
ooking into it. . . both the medium and the sitters are at complete liberty 
0 indulge in their collective wish-dreams and phantasies, canalised by 
he traditional spiritualist faith.” Mrs Willett’s famous descriptions of the 
lext world are in Dr Ehrenwald’s view hysterical hallucinations, coloured 
y ideas telepathically derived from the mind of the sitter, Lord Balfour. 

In striking contrast to his sceptical attitude to the phenomena which he 
lisbelieves, the author accepts incidents as evidence of telepathy on what 
me would imagine would be for him totally insufficient grounds. His 
hief example of telepathy compensating for a physiological disability is 
rof. Neureiter’s famous case of the backward girl, Ilga K. This girl 
vas said to suffer from word blindness. She could understand single - 
etters, and could write sentences herself, but she was unable to_ read 
vords or phrases. Her mother and teacher discovered that if they read : 
omething to themselves, Ilga could then say what it was, apparently by -—~ 
eading their thoughts. Dr Ehrenwald appears to accept Neureiter’s 
hought-reading interpretation without question. No mention is made of 

numerous later investigations of Ilga K. which showed that most, if —— 
‘ot all, her phenomena were due to the picking up of auditory clues from 
er mother. In his very judicial summary of the case, Hans Bender 


1° The Case of Ilga K.” by Hans Bender, fournal of Parapsychology (1938) _ : 
I, pp. 5-22. 
d 


‘ 
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concludes that “ Many as the unsolved problems of this case may be, 
must no longer be cited as an example of genuine thought transferen 
which has unavoidably occurred in consequence of v. Neureiter’s report 
Few investigators will feel able to follow Dr Ehrenwald in his compl 
disregard of this finding. ; 

It is an important part of Dr Ehrenwald’s theory that paranoia a: 
schizophrenia are accompanied by a heightening of telepathic suceptibili 
He makes the striking suggestion that the characteristic delusions 
persecution, and of mental influence from a distance, may contain © 
element of genuine telepathy. He quotes the instance (p. 126) of a fellc 
medical student named Leon who developed paranoid schizophrenia ai 
became convinced that the writer was torturing him with telepatt 
influences. Dr Ehrenwald thinks there was some truth in Leon’s beli 
for it was a fact that the author harboured mixed feelings towards hi 
Surely in these circumstances a simpler explanation than telepathy wou 
account for Leon focussing his persecutory ideas upon Dr Ehrenwal 
they were friends and it is reasonable to suppose that during social inte 
course Leon detected the “ mixed feelings ” by perfectly normal mean: 

In another case (p. 143) Dr Ehrenwald is accused by a schizophren 
patient of being responsible for the condition of a woman who had injure 
herself trying to break out of hospital. The author thinks this may | 
due to the schizophrenic sensing the thought at the back of his mind th 
he had mishandled the woman. Presumably the author has quoted tl 
most cogent cases in his book, but if these are the best he can produ 
after years of experience in mental hospitals, one may doubt whether tl 
insane really do display apparent telepathy more frequently than tl 
uncertified. 

Dr Ehrenwald’s enthusiasm for the telepathic hypothesis leads him > 
postulate a telepathic mechanism in situations where one would normal 
not have considered it. He instances the fact (which laymen have lor 
suspected) that dreams often follow the pattern of the particular scho 
of thought to which the patient’s analyst happens to belong. He quot 
the example of John Layard’s book The Lady of the Hare in which, t 
her dreams the “ patient seems to confirm ali the claims of analyt 
psychology and in particular all the theories held by the author of the boo 
- » No one but Layard himself could have possibly arrived at such z 
ingenious reading of the case. The reason is obvious, the dreams drean 
by the Lady of the Hare are the joint product of the patient’s and th 
analyst’s unconscious ” (p. ror). Most people would say that these cast 
were due partly to subtle suggestions passing from analyst to patien 
whereby the dreamer is made to accept the analyst’s point of view an 
dream accordingly, and partly to the well-known tendency in recordin 
and interpreting dreams to bring out only those points which fit in with 
preconceived theory. Dr Ehrenwald postulates the additional factor « 
telepathic rapport, and he thinks the same factor may account for tl 
tendency of hypnotic subjects and hysterics to behave in conformity wit 
the ideas of their particular investigator. Strong evidence against th 
telepathic theory is that.in every case of this kind that has been investigate 
thoroughly it has been found that in the absence of normal clues an 

1 Precisely the same criticism applies to the case of Mr P. quoted on p. 128. 
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iggestive influences the investigator’s ideas no longer affect the subject. 
ach was the case in the so-called Reichenbach phenomena (detecting 
¢ polarity of a magnet by alleged visible emanations), and in Dr Alrutz’s 
servations supporting the fluidic theory of mesmerism, which were 
vestigated by Dr Thouless. If the psycho-analytical situation could be 
vestigated with equal rigour, the same result would probably be obtained. 

Towards the end of the book, Dr Ehrenwald gives interesting psychia- 
ic sketches of two subjects believed to possess psychic faculty. ‘Two 
ises are not enough to draw any definite conclusion, but the author is 
ght in placing them on record. The first is the famous medium, Mrs 
ileen Garrett, about whose supposed psychic faculties there are wide 
ifferences of opinion.! The second is an anonymous card-guesser, Mr 
Scott’. Dr Ehrenwald has been kind enough to give me the real name 
f the percipient so that I could look up the reports on his work. I have 
9 hesitation in saying that in this case the evidence for genuine psychic 
owers is extremely good. 

To wind up this already too lengthy review, it must be pointed out that 
i Ehrenwald’s thesis may have hit the nail on the head, even though 
yme of his supporting evidence is not always sound. Only time will tell 
hether the author’s fate is to be cast into the limbo of forgotten 
leorists, or hailed as a great thinker whose breadth of vision outshone 


is contemporaries. Of one thing we may be sure, if Dr Ehrenwald’s__ 


leas are something of an innovation to the psychical researcher, 
ley will seem even more startling to his colleagues ofythe orthodox 


sychiatric world. 
‘ Dz J. WEstT 


elepathy and Allied Phenomena. By RosaLinD Heywoop and 5S. G. Soa. 
London, 1948. 

‘This is the second of a series of pamphlets written at the request of the 
ouncil of the S.P.R. to bring reliable information on various branches of 
sychical research before the public. This survey by Rosalind Heywood 
sals with the historical background, telepathy, veridical hallucinations, 
reams, clairvoyance, psychometry, precognition and experimental work. 
i S. G. Soal contributes a chapter on quantitative experiments. A list 
‘selected books is appended. This pamphlet may be obtained from the 
ociety for Psychical Research, 31 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 
rice Is. 

1See “ Report on a Series of Sittings with Mrs Eileen Garrett”, Proceedings 
P.R., XLV, pp. 43-87. 


